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The Philanthropist. 


VULGAR ABUSE OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
—— 

Cobbett, in his recent attacks upon the Society of 
Friends, the “ buttonless, unbaptized blackguards,” 
as he calls them, has asserted that they never peti- 
tioned the legislature for any amelioration of the 
criminal code, until one of their own body was 
about to become its victim. This, if it be not 

“ly a falsehood, is virtually an atrocious ca- 

for, although we are not, at present, pre- 

‘© prove that the Society of Friends have 

y remonstrated with the Government on the 

avject, until of late, we entertain little doubt 

that they have so interfered ; because such a course 

is.in perfect accordance with their principles and 

their practice. They have ever been the foremost 

in advocating the cause of humanity, and in depre- 
cating the effusion of human blood. 

In the Quaker state, Pennsylvania, as we have he- 
fore observed, there is only one crime which is visited 
with death ; and when Willam Penn was governor 
ef that state capital punishment was there unknown. 
If the selfish policy with which Cobbett charges the 
Quakers were theirs, how does it happen that the 
members of this sect have uniformly been the most 
zealous promoters of Negro emancipation? What 
personal interest can they have in the abolition 
of slavery? What peculiar advantages can they 
derive from the cessation of those bloody wars which 
depopulate and demoralize the world ?—and yet 
they have uniformly exerted themselves to promote 
peace and Christian charity amongst mankind. 

Since we wrote the foregoing paragraph, the fol- 
lowing passage from the Epistle of the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends, 1818, has been pointed out to us. 
fe fully. confirms the confident opinion above ex- 





_ ‘pressed, thitt these advocates of peace and good will 


to mankind, have long since protested against capi- 


tal punishments. 

‘+ The awful subject of the punishment of death has, 
at this time, deeply impressed our minds. We believe, 
that where the precepts and spirit of our great Lord and 
Lawgiver have a complete ascendancy, they will lead to 
the abolition of this practice. The situation of those who 
have forfeited tlieir liberty by the ‘commission of crime 
has also claimed our consideration. We regard such as 
objects of great compassion, and desire that they may re- 
eeive the kind assistance of friends who may have it in 
their power to help them; but this should be coupled 
with due prudence and discretion, and with that respect 
to the laws of our country, and to those who administer 
them,,.which we have ever believed it our duty to enjoin.” 


AsforC obbett’s foul-mouthed abuse of the Quakers, 


“the ‘Idtter ought te consider it rather 4 compliment 


than otherwise to be scoffed at by the slanderer of 
Benjamin Franklin, and of almost every other emi- 
nent or respectable public character. Cobbett, how- 
ever, has his reward, for, although he is insensible 
to every better feeling, his vanity is so matchless, 
that while he is scouted by all except a few incorri- 
gible idolaters, he fancies himself popular. His de- 
feat at Preston was a pretty significant hint to the 
contrary ; but it was nothing to the mortification he 
has just experienced in London, where his character 
has lone been thoroughly known, and duly appre- 
ciated. He modestly proposed himself.as a Common 
GCouncil-man, for the ward of Farringdon Without ; 
but there was not a soul to second him. 

In conclusion, we beg to direct the attention of 
scoffers at. the Society of Friends, to a letter which 
we published in the Mercury of December 19, writ- 
ten by Me. Holgate, of Orrell, relative to a liberal 
and philanthropic offer made by Mr. John Hustler, a 
well-known and much-esteemed member of the com- 
munity of Friepds, whose example is well worthy 
. mune of those who call themselves Christians. 
— Edit. Kal. 
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“Vous serez content de ma reconnoissance. Je vous ap- 
prendrai tout ce que vous voudrez savoir. Je vous instruirai 
de tout ce qui se pusse dans le monde. Je vous découvrirai 
les défauts des hommes; je serai votre démon tutélaire; et 
plus éelairé que le génie de Socrate, je prétends vous rendre 
encore plus savant que ce grand philosophe. En un mot, je 
me donne a vous avec mes bonnes et mauvaises qualités ; 
elles ne vous seront pas moins utiles les unes que les autres.” 
—Le Diable Botteux. 

“« Come like shadows, so depart.”—Shakspeare. 
—_ . 

The Liverpool Mercury has commenced its nine- 
teenth annual volume, and the new year, with an 
article under this title, which is the first of an 


>. 


intended series of sketches of character, manners, 
customs, politics, pseudo-criticism, and “ every thing 
else in the world,” as Sir Mark Magnum has it. 
The work will consist principally of dialogue, be- 
tween Asmodeus, the Bottle Imp, and Ferdinand, a 
resident in England, but lineally descended from 
the Don Cleofas, immortalized by Le Sage, in his 
Diable Boiteux. Other persons will, occasionally, 
be admitted to a téte a téte; by way of giving variety 
to the dialogue. 

We shall here give a brief outline of the plot, as 
developed in the introductory part :—Ferdinand is 
sitting in his study, where he is taking a nap, when 
he is aroused by a noise in the street, proceeding 
from a cause which is thus described :— 

‘*A group of rude and noisy boys were hooting and 
mocking a dwarf of most grotesque and scarcely human 
appearance and stature. He was about two feet and a 
half high, and supported his singular form on a pair of 


was most fantastical ;—on his head he wore a sort of 
turban, or hat, of red crape, surmounted with feathers 
of the cock and peacock, and his legs and feet resembled 
those ofa goat, rather than of a human being. His 
countenance, unlike any thing earthly, almost sets at de- 
fiance all description; the features, contemplated sepas 
rately, were outré and demoniacal, but there was in the 
tout ensemble something which irresist?bly riveted the at- 
tention of Ferdinand,. who gazed on it with a mixed 
sensation of curiosity and awe.” 

Ferdinand drives away the rabble, and invites 
the stranger to enter his house, to avoid further 
annoyance. The latter regards, with great interest, 
an old family picture which hangs over the mantle- 
piece, when the following dialogue takes place:— 

** My young friend, for such I hope you will henée- 
forth permit me to call you, I will explain myself more 
explicitly after I have gazed a little longer at the por- 
trait of my old and valued friend which hangs over your 
mantel-piece.” 

“Your friend!” exclaimed Ferdinand, with increased 


original of that portrait, ——died—” 


celebrated personage ;) but it is, nevertheless, true, that 
I was intimately acquainted. with, and warmly attached 
to Don Cleofas Leandro Perez Zambullo, the son of Seig- 
neur Don Pedro de Escolano.” 

After some further explanation, Asmodeus pro- 
poses to Ferdinand to giye him a mysterious insight 
into men and manners; as he had dene his anees- 
tor a century and a half previously. Ferdinand 
accepts the offer, and Asmodeus informs him that, 
in consequence of some mission which he has lately 





executed to the satisfaction of the necromancer, he 


os 


crutches. His dress, over which flowed a little cloak, § 


astonishment, ** how is that possible? My ancestor, the | 


“© About one hundred and fifty years since (rejoined |) 
Asmodeus, for the mysterious stranger was, indeed, that © 
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has been endowed with powers nuch more enlarged 
than he formerly enjoyed; and as this is an essential 
part of the plot, we shall here quote a passage :— 
** Agreed (said Asmodeus,) and I shzli now repeat to 
. you the precise words I addressed to my friend Cleofas, 
when he was on the point of releasing me from my durance 


vile in the necromancer’s phial. * You will have ample | 


reason to be satisfied with my gratitude. I will teach 
you every thing you wish to know: I will show you all 
that is passing in the world, and will discover to you 
the defects of mankind. I will be your tutelar deity; 
and, more enlightened than the good Genius of Socrates, 1 


= intend to make you even more wise than that philosopher. 


In short, I will devote myself to you, with all my good 
and evil qualities, which you will find equally service- 
able to you.’ This was the pledge I gave to your re- 
speeted ancestor, and in renewing it to you, I have to 
add, that I have now much more extended powers than 
I possessed when [I associated with Cleofas, as you will 
prasently find.” 

After some further conference, Asmodeus bids 
Ferdinand adieu for the night, and proceeds on his 


* nocturnal rambles, which brings the work down to 


the end of the third chapter; in which the writer 

may be said to have developed his plot, and intro- 

duced the true principal characters of his dramatis 
{ persone. 

It is impossible to determine to what extent the 
Magic Globe may be carried. It may proceed for 
weeks, months, or even years; and the object of the 

“author will uniformly be to promote the cause of 
virtue and morality, and to expose villany, hypo- 
{cmisy: cant, pseudo-criticism, and ignorant preten- 
sions, so that he has ample materials; but his man- 
ner of handling these must be judged of by the 
public. a 


. 





71 ame . ra 

i Che Mousewite. 
“* Housekeeping and husbandry, if it be good, 
Must love one another as cousins in blood: 


The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 





(+ We class this article under this head, because tea is 
an_ article of considerable cost and importance in house- 
keeping, and the women are quite as much interested in 
getting it good and cheap as the men. 

—>—— 
FREE TRADE TO THE EAST. 


We would respectfully ask the merchants of Liverpool, 
and of the other outports, whether it is too soon to commence 


| operations for the prevention of a renewal of one of the odious D 


monopolies in this country, the Charter of the East India 
Company ? Will not the approaching expiration of the present 
charter, and the previous notice to which the Company is 
entitled, necessarily bring on the great struggle in a short 
time? Ifso, the friends of free trade should “up and be stir- 
ring;” merchants and manufacturers should meet and sub- 
mit practical information to the Government and the public; 
and the press should promote the discussion ef the question 
so industriously, that every independent mind in the king- 
dom may be enlightened, and, therefore, decided on the 
subject. When this shall be the case, the monopolists, not- 
withstanding all their present influence, will become power- 
less; and,as far as we can aid in the good work, our pens and 
dur columns shall not be wanting.”—Liverpool Mercury, August 
8, 1827. 


For a long period of time we have availed our- 


attention to the approach of the very important era 
when it will behove the people of this country to 
prevent, if possible, the renewal of the East India 
Company’s charter. That charter prevents this 
country from enjoying the advantages of a trade 
which, under the effects of enterprise and competi- 


selves of every opportunity of awakening the public | 


tion, would prohably very soon exceed in amount 
and in proportionate profit the whole of our present 
foreign commerce. It is humiliating to an English- 
{man to know, that a citizen of any other nation in 
| the world may trade to China, but that an English- 
|man must not presume to show his face on the 
coast of the “Celestial Empire’ unless he wears the 
livery of the Grandees of Leadenhall-street, who, as 
long as they can, will obtain from him and his family 
inordinate prices for all the articles they are char- 
tered to monopolize. And yet, it must be admitted, 
the monopolists do not realize more than very or- 
dinary profits on their capital. They are limited by 
law to a dividend of 10} percent. per annum on 
their capital, and surely they might obtain that profit 
in an open and honourable commerce. But they 
may lawfully expend a very large excess of profit in 
patronage to their friends and dependents, in lucra- 
tive appointments, and contracts; and in paying for 
the transit of goods to and from England and China, 
much more than twice the amount for which such 
transit would be undertaken by Liverpool ship- 
owners! The opening of the trade to India and 
China would probably lessen such expenditure, and, 
consequently, reduce the sweets of patronage; but 
we are decidedly of opinion that the members of the 
East India Company, either collectively or indivi- 
dually, might receive as large returns as ever for 
their actual capital; while our merchants generally, 
of London and the other ports, might enter into a 
most extensive trade with those countries, in which, 
and especially in the former, and within the imme- 
diate reach of their enterprise, would be found ca- 
pacities to admit, and means to reward, the industry 
of our mechanics, manufacturers, and agriculturists at 
present unemployed. In the next and following ses- 
sions of Parliament it is probable that the whole 
question of our trade with the East will undergo 
ample discussion. It is fitting, therefore, that the 
public mind should be well informed on the subject, 
for we know of none more interesting to our country- 
men and to ourcountrywomen too. On this account 
we rejoice that Mr. Buckingham is about to give 
three lectures in this town on the state of the 
Eastern world, and on our commercial prospects if 
the charter were abolished. He is a gentleman well 
qualified for his task, which we doubt not he will 
render as amusing as instructive, and therefore we 
have much pleasure in referring to his announce- 
ments. 








Biographical Mpotices. 





SKETCH OF THE LATE MR. JOHN JOHNSTONE, 
COMEDIAN. 
—-~ 


This celebrated actor, who died on Friday, the 26th 
ecember, at his house in Tavistock-row, Covent-garden, 
was born at Cashel, in the county of Tipperary, on the 
Ist of August, 1746. His father, who was a small, but 
respectable farmer, having a large ge 4 the subject of 
this memoir, at the early age of 18, enlisted into a regi- 
ment of Irish Dragoons, then stationed at Clonmel, com- 
manded by Colonel Brown. He was much esteemed 
throughout the regiment for a native lively turn of mind, 
and peculiarly companionable qualities. Shortly after, 
Colonel Brown had a party of particular friends dining 
with him, whom he was most anxious to entertain. He 
inquired what soldier in the regiment had the best voice, 
and the palm of merit was awarded by the sergeant-major 
to Johnstone. The Colonel sent for him, and he attended 
the summons. The first song he sung was a hunting one, 
which obtained much applause, although he laboured 
under extreme trepidation. The Colonel said that he had 
heard he excelled in Irish melodies, and bid Johnstone 
sing one of his favourite love songs. His embarrassment 
| increased at this order; but, after taking’ some refresh- 
| ment, he sung a ditty with which he had often serenaded 
| his mistress, in such a style of pathos, feeling, and taste, 
| as perfectly enraptured his auditors. Having completely 
| regained his self-possession, he delighted the company 
| with several other songs, all of which received unqualified 
| approbation. The next day Colonel Brown sent for him, 


‘and sounded his inclination for the stage. Johnstone 





expressed his 1 ‘favourably on the point, but hinted 
the extreme improbat iy of his success, from want of 
experience and musical knowledge. The Colonel over- 
came his objections, and granted him his discharge, with 
a highly recommendatory letter to his particular friend, 
Mr. Ryder, then manager of the Dublin Theatre, who 
engaged Johnstone at two guineas a week for three years, 
which, after his first appearance in Lionel, was imme- 
diately raised to four, a high salary at that time in Dublin. 
His fame as a vocalist gathered like a snow-ball, and be 
performed the whole range of young singing lovers with 
prominent éclat, Our hero next formed a matrimonial 
aliiance with a Miss Poitier, daughter of Colonel Poitier, 
who had then the command of the military depét at Kil- 
muinham goal. This lady being highly accomplished, 
and possessing a perfect knowledge of music, imparted to 
her husband the arcana of the science, and made him a 
finished singer. Macklin, having the highest opinion of 
Johnstone's talent, advised him to try the metropolitan 
boards, and wrote a letter to Mr. Thomas Harris, of 
Covent-garden Theatre; who, on the arrival of Johnstone 
and his wife, immediately engaged them for three years, 
at a weekly salary of tourteen, sixteen, and eighteen 
pounds. Johnstone made his appearance October 3, 1783, 
in his old character of Lionel, and made a complete hit, 
fully sustaining the ten years’ reputation he had acquired 
on the Dublin stage. After remaining several years at 
Covent-garden, and finding his voice not improving with 
time, he formed the admirable policy of taking to Irish 
parts, which were then but very inadequately filled. His 
success was beyond example; his native humour, rich 
brogue, and fine voice for Irish ditties, carried all before 
him. In fact, he was the only acter who could personate, 
with the utmost effect, both the patrician and ; plebcian 
Irishman. He next performed at the Haymarket, bein 
one of those who remonstrated with the proprietors 
Covent-garden, in 1801, against their new regulations. 
In 1808, he visited his friends in Dublin, where, martial 
law being then in force, on account of Emmett’s rebellion, 
the company performed in the day-time. On his return 
to London, his wife died, and he afterwards married Miss 
Bolton, the daughter of a wine-merchant, by whom he 
had Mrs. Wallack, who, with her children, succeed to 
the bulk of his great property. In the records of the 
stage, no actor ever approached Johnstone in Irish cha- 
racters. Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, Callaghan O' Brallaghan, 
Major O'Flaherty, Teague, Tully, (the Irish gardener,) 
and Dennis Bruigruddery. were portrayed b Eo in the 
most exquisite colours, In fact, they stood alone for feli- 
city of nature, and original merit. It will be a long time 
ere the chasm*he has left in the drama will be filled u 
Had he been as genuine an [rishman of the stage as he 
was o». he would have left an imperishable record, net 
only of ais public talent, but private worth.Morning 
paper. 

Another morning paper says,—-‘* Mr. Johnstone was 
born at Kilkenny, in Ireland; his father was quarter, 
riding, and pay-master in a regiment of horse, and he in- 
tended his son for the same profession, but death prevented 
this design from being carried into effect; and, at an early 
age, Johnstone was articled to an attorney, in Dublin, 
with whom he continued five years. A misunderstanding, 
however, between him and his master, dissolved the con- 
nexion, and he left him and came ever to this country. 
where he soon exhausted the little cash he had sav 
during his clerkship, and, at the instigation of a friend, he 
returned to his native country, somewhat lighter for his 
journey. The army was again thought of for his future 
support; and, through the interest of a distant relation, a 
Lieutenant-Colonel, he was made a cadet, and so con~ 
tinued for two years; but, owing to a quarrel with a brv- 
ther officer, at Clonmell, he left the army, and went to 
Dublin, on the boards of which theatre (then in Smock- 
alley, under the management of Mr. Ryder,) he soon after- 
wards made his début, in the character of Lioncl, with a 
degree of success which greatly exceeded his expectations. 
In December, 1792, he married his second wife, Miss Bol- 
ton, daughter of Mr. Bolton, of Bond-street, wine-mer- 
chant to his late Majesty and the Prince of Wales. By 
this lady, who has been dead many years, he had one only 
daughter, since married to Mr. Wallack, the comedian. 
They have three or four children, to whom Mr. Johnstone 
has left the bulk of his fortune, amounting to nearly 
£20,000. Mr. G. H. Robins is executor to his will. Mr. 
Johnstone always evinced an anxiety to conceal his age ; 
we believe, however, that he was 84 or 86 at his death, 
although some of his old associates limit him to 82.” 


We regret to hear that, to a natural daughter, (a lady 
of great merit) who is married to a comedian, at once ree 





pine agg A his talent, and the excellence of his private 
conduct, Mr. Johnstone has bequeathed a very 5: sum. 
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The Essapist. 


ESSAY, 
QN THE IMPORTANCE OF OBSERVING PRUDENCE IN 
SELECTING A WIFE. 








(Concluded from our last.) 


Remember, that if thou marry for beauty, thou bindest 
thyself all thy life for that which, perchance, will neither 
last, nor please thee one year; and when thou hast it, it will 
be to thee of no price at all, for the degree dieth when it is 
attained, and the affection perisheth when it is satisfied.— 
Sir Walter Raleigh's advice to his Son. 

: Soon aemeet 

By the above scale it will appear that a man, before he 
can think of marriage, must earn, at least, £2 per week, 
and then,: until his income improves, he must be content 
to forego every luxury and expensive enjoyment. If his 
salary is £2 10s. per week, and he has four children, he 
has only 9d. per week to educate those children, and 6d. 
for himself and wife to spend in pleasure. If, on the 
the other hand, he should earn £2 10s. per week, at the 
age of twenty-one, and will remain single until he is 
thirty-one, he can, in that time, by practising economy, 
save a sufficient sum to set himself up respectably in busi- 
ness, and may marry with a fair prospect of happiness and 
prosperity. These suggestions are thrown out purely with 
a view to benefit young persons on the point of entering 
into the matrimonial state, and will, ata glance, show them 
what they have to expect, and how to regulate their ex- 
penditure so as to keep within a limited income ; for it is 
a fatal error, into which too many fall who have not pre- 
viously made the calculation, to get into expenses which 
quickly involve them in debt, and keep them poor for 
years afterwards, without a possibility of extricating them- 
selves. This is frequently the cause of early dissensions 
between young ¢ouples, which lead to a breach of con- 
fidence, and their happiness and comfort is destroyed for 
the remainder of their days. It isa great misfortune that 
females, in this country, are (I might almost say without 
exception) brought up to consider marriage as necessary 
to release them from the trammels of parental discipline, 
and make them independent. Such is, however, unfor- 
tunately, the case, and hence arise so many ill-assorted 
matches, where the affection is all on one side, and the 
dispositions are as opposite as the extremes of light and 
darkness. Alas! how little do they think what troubles 
and inquietudesthis longed-for, and, in anticipation, happy 
state, is likely to bring with it. Parents are too frequently 
culpably negligent as to the future welfare of their daugh- 
ters, and.think, by getting them wed to any one with an 
appearance of respectability, they have done what is neces- 
sery, and are released from all responsibility on their 
account. This is so far from being correct, that no man, 
who has a regard for his offspring, can be justifiable in 
marrying her to a person in equal circumstances with her- 
self until he can give her euch a portion as will be adequate 
to her future maintenance, unless she has a business or 
talent equivalent to it. A good father does not consider 
he has done his duty to his son until he has had him in. 
structed in some trade that will enable him, by industry, 
to obtain a living when grown up. Then, why should he 
consider his daughter, who has not half the chance a man 
has of fighting her way through the world, less entitled to 
this, or a portion equal to it? It is usual to say the hus- 
band should support his wife, and fathers rely on this as 
a future provision for their daughters, because the law 
obliges the male to maintain the female; but I cannot help 
thinking it somewhat unjust, that a man, when he chooses 
to marry, should be compelled to have the sole burden 
of supporting his wife, and all the family she may bring 
into the world, without the slightest assistance from her 
friends; while her brother has, probably, at an immense 
expense, been provided with a business, and afterwards 
hada large sum of money to enable him to pursue that 
business to advantage. Startle not, gentle reader, nor 


call him selfish and heartless, who, in advocating prudent | 


marriages, shall tell you there would be less poverty in 
| this country, fewer wretched paupers brought into the 
| world, and very considerably less unhappiness in the mar- 
tied state, if matrimony was made, as it should be, more 
an affair of business, and less of speculation, than it is at 
present. If aman could, without encountering the ridi- 
cule of his companions, (and which is merely the result of 
silly prejudice imbibed by those who have never taken 
the trouble fairly to consider the subject,) boldly and fear- 
lessly, with his own signature, advertise in the papers, or 
in any other public manner announce his willingne:s to 
enter into the bonds of Hymen with a female whose provi- 
sion shall be suitable to his own, so as to insure that their 
future happiness will not be disturbed by the miserable 
accompaniment of poverty, ** that banisher of love, and 
foe to domestic peace,”—or the solemn death wail of a 
starving family ; a man who would do this, would act 
wisely, and would, in all probability, avoid the embarrass- 
ments which fall to the lot of the indiscreet.* 

It shocks all patience to hear a father denounced as a 
selfish and unfeeling man, because he opposes his son in 
a match, which experience enables him to foresee will 
only bring with it poverty and wretchedness; or seeks for 
him a partner, whose portion shall be equivalent to that 
which his child already has, or may obtain by the talent 
he possesses, if accompanied with industry. Such a man 
is said to rend the hearts, and sever the affections of 
two persons already united to each other by the dearest 
and most binding of earthly ties, that of love ;~-but let 
those who would thus argue, ask themselves whether that 
passion can be pure or disinterested, that would induce a 
man to take the girl he so doats upon, from the home 
where she is living in comfort and comparative affluence, 
to plunge her into the depths of poverty; or that she can 
have a sincere affection for him, whom she marries, to 
reduce to the distress and privations such a connexion 
must necessarily bring upon him? The young and 


to his mistress, will deem this heresy, and may, possibly, 
entertain a feeling somewhat allied to contempt towards 
an individual who can be so mercenary as to preach such 
a monstrous doctrine. But let him consult sume person 
older, and more experienced than himself;—a male 
friend, who has, in early life, fallen a victim to a romantic 
attachment, and married before he had sense enough to 
consider where the means.of living were to come from,— 
such a one will tell bim, that however it may war with 
his present inclinations, a more matured judgment could 
inform him it was substantially correct. To live upon 
love, sounds very well in romance; but when applied to 
real life, is found rather too light fare; yet I would not 
that any one should fall into the error of supposing I wish 
to deprecate marriage altogether ; and much less, that I 
should seek to undervalue the claims the fair sex have to 
our protection. ‘* Marriage is honourable;” and ‘ he 
who marries does well,” provided he has a certain suffi- 
ciency to support a wife, and such other claims as may, 
in a few years, be made upon him. Let a man only bear 
in mind, that, after taking a wife, the probability is, 
each succeeding year may bring with it an additional 
demand upon his income ; and if that be such as will 
afford the increased demand, or if his prospects adinit of 
his reasonably entertaining a conviction that those means 
will improve, as rapidly as his expenses may increase ; 
then he cannot resolve too soon to marry, since a man may 
scarcely bé said to have settled in life until he has taken 
a domestic partner. It may appear to some that I seck 
only to rescue the male sex from the danger of forming 


sanguine lover, whose heart is filled with devoted affection | 














than that of the males; for it is my conviction, that if, 
after marriage, unhappiness creep into a family, the greater 
share is sure to fall upon the weaker vessel. Man, in the 
selfishness of his heart, will fly to liquor to drown his 
grief and his reflection together, leaving his starving in- 
fants to the charge of his poor helpless and hopeless wife, 
who must sit and listen to their famishing cries until the 

strings of sympathy are snapped asunder, and her broken | 
spirit finds rest with them in the grave. It is a gloomy 
and humiliating picture, but too true; and, to avert these 
horrors, I would earnestly advise all young people to be | 
prudent, nor listen to the dictates of passion, when reason 
tells them it would be wrong; let it dwell in the recollec- 
tion of all, that domestic happiness is not secured by love | 
so surely as it is by mutual esteem, which, if the dispe- 
sitions are alike, will grow between the parties after mar- 
tiage. Love is a taper that burneth only for a little time, 
avd then expires for ever; but esteem is as an ever- 
shining light, which time or circumstances cannot extin- 
guish, but which will still cheer and enliven them to the 
end of their days. W. P. 

London, Dee. 15, 1828. 
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THE SPIDER. 
[From the Natches Galaxy.) 
—_—=- 


A degree of the marvellous has characterized the stories 
of the sagacity of this animal that we do not attempt to 
reach: a simple exhibition ef it, however, fell under our 
observation some two or three days since, which we will 
relate : 

A spider, of moderate size, had fortified himself within 
a very formidable web in a corner of our office, where he 
was suffered to remain, for no other reason than his pre 
dilection for musquiios. His taste for variety, however, 
was very soon developed. We observed him, a morning 
or two since, making very rapid preparations to attack an 
enormous beetle, whose peregrinations had extended into 
his neighbourhood. The web was made fast to two of his 
legs at the first onsets Mr, Beetle, apparently not alto. 
gether satistied with this ** fraternal bug,” as Randolph 
called the act of Napoleon’s taking the Dutch into keep- 
ing—bid him a good morning, sans ceremonie,and marched 
off, carrying his chains with him, in doing which he had 
well nigh demolished the fortress itself. In a few moments, 
however, the beetle repeated his visit. In the meantime 
the spider had repaired damages, and was prepared for the 
| reception of the formidable stranger. The web was about 
eighteen inches from the floor; the spider precipitated | 
himself from it, but stopped suddenly when within about ~ 
two inchesefthefloor, As this feat was again and again ree 
peated, we have no doubt that it was an experiment to try 
the strength of his cord. At length he threw himself 
upon the back of the beetle, attached the web to the pos- 
| terior extremities and then retreated, Mr. Beetle’s sus~ 
| picions of the purity of the intentions of his long-legged 
| host were ndéw confirmed, and, apparently, with no small 
| degree of displeasure, turned his back upon the spider, 
| the frailty of whose web, notwithstanding his precauiion, 
; hot interfering ip the slightest degree with the dignity of 
| Sir Beetle’s measured tread. The spider, convinced that 
open attack was altogether unavailable, resorted to strata- 
gem. Wath iather an ecceatric muncuvre, he fastened 
the attention of Mr. Beetle upon himsel!, and then com. 








menced a retreat up the surface ef a somewhat rough 
ceilings Whether Mr. Beetle mistook this trick of the 
|spider for politencss, under the inipression that he was 


| conducting him to his castle, or whether it was a matter 
| of sheer curiosity that induced him to follow his betrayer, 
| we are not able te decide, not hearing, distincily, what 
| they said on the occasion ;—it is sufficient that theydecoy 
; was successful... Mr. Spider was vasily civil to Sir Bevtle; 
| court language was used on the occasion, without voubt, 
| until they reached. a peint directly over the web, when, 


imprudent connexions, without considering the injury | like another Roderick Dhu, he threw off his disguise, and, 
such opinions may do the females. J feel, therefore, bound /in a trice, mounted upon the back of Sir Beetle, disen- 
to avow that I have far more the interest of the fair at heart, | gaged his feet from the ceiling, and they tumbled tozether 
jinto the web. With the rough legs of the beetle, and 

* In Paris, a Bureau de Mariage has just been established, | being :unable to obtain footiiold, extrication was impos- 
where. applications are addressed to the entreprencur, who | sible, escape. hopeless; he surrendered at discretion, 
negotiates between parties desirous of forming a matrimonial | and, oa the following evening, was found dead in his 








connexion. j chains. 
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ANNIVERSARIES. 
— 
I like them not; they come all pale, 
Like ghastly spectres drear, 
With each its life-consuming tale 
Of gladsome days that were; 
And Memory, rousing from her trance, 
Sees the wan troop of woe advance, 
And weeps her pangs renewed. 


1 like them not; they come as lights, 
As beacon lights to show 
The howling deep,—where fearful sights 
Mingle with sounds of woe! 
I like them not; the hideous crew 
Holding the mirror up to view, 
Whereon to gaze is death. 


I like them not; the whisperers dread 
Of well-remembered days; 

The powerful wakeners of the dead, 
The star whose trembling rays 

Serves but amid the fitful gloom 

To show the cypress-shaded tomb, 
And Sorrow prostrate there. 


I like them not ;—the vacant place; 
Hope’s faded chaplet, wan; 
The rose that wont the bower to grace, 
To bowers perennial ta’en ; 
All these, and more, they serve to show ;—= 
The fount whence bitter waters flow; 
The deadly Upas tree. 


I like them not whate’er their form, 
Whatever semblance theirs; 

They but arouse the slumb'ring storm, 
They deepen but our woes; 

And wiser were they hurried o’er, 

Recalled not what the garb they wore 
In dearly-loved lang syne. 


I like them not; the boundary past 
Of youth's ecstatic morn, 

And rarely does their brilliance last, 
But clouds the scene deform; 

And where a Tempe radiant smiled, 

Frowns dismally a desert wild; 
A leafless waste forlorn. 


I like them not; and would were mine 
Their presence to forget ; 

They lead but to the mournful shrine 
Where Hope’s last glories set; 

And Anniversaries to me 

But wedded ecem to misery; 
Offapring of Love and Woe. 


Liverpool. 


p- — ___________] 
ACROSTICHE. 
— 
Charmant objet qui régre sur mon Ame, 
En vain mon cour t’adresse-t-il ses veux ? 
Céde a l'amour, et réponds a ma flamme : 
Il est si doux de faire des heureux ! 





Lis dans mon ceur, vois l’ardeur qui m’enflamme, 
x. 


Et, j’y consens, refuse si tu peux. 


G. 











Tn 
From the Sheffield Irts.} ‘That holds within its sacred page 
emt The records of a moulder’d age; 
CHRISTMAS; A POEM. The name of many a sire and son, 
BY EDWARD MOXON. The day each first his life begun, 


-* RT 
Curist Mas; a Poem:—and why not? That a festival 


of such ancient origin, and susceptible of such various 
illustrations, should, in these rhyming days, have found 
a poet, is much less strange than that eighteen hundred 
ars should have ela before this ** grandsire of the 
idays” inspired a volume in his praise ;—a volume, be 

it added, of facile, fluent, and gentlemanly versification. 
** Every thing is good in its season,” says the old adage, 
which, if it true, the volume before us merits the 
additional praise of being seasonable. Christmas, at 
the latest, an to be celebrated early in the second 
century, and, although there have been sundry disputes 
among the ecclesiastical fathers about the day on which 
it should be celebrated, yet the calculation of Clemens 
Alexandrinus confirms our time of keeping it, and, 
moreover, appears to be deduced from the most satis- 
factory data. About the year 500, the observance of the 
twenty-fifth of December, as the anniversary of the na- 
tivity of Christ, became general in the Catholic church. 
From that font. the custom has obtained generally 
throughout Christendom, as well with Protestants as the 
Roman and Greek churches. Numberless have been 
the religious ceremonies, curious pastimes, quaint festi- 
vities, and joyous observances connected with the return 
of this hilarious season. A consecutive allusion to these 
accompaniments of what St. Chrysostom calls the chief, 
and St. Gregory the festival of all festivals, torms the 
groundwork of the poetical celebration before us, and 
which is appropriately inscribed to that living clavis 
calendarium, Charles Lamb, Esq. As a specimen of 
our author's performance, we give the following extracts: 

Tis Christmas that has brought his hoard, 

And spread it on the festive board ; 

And who his bounty will refuse? 

None here, for all have other views. 

O glorious time, bringing delight, 

And much for youthful appetite ; 

Lo! there roast beef of hugest size, 

*Tis sprigg’d with rosemary—the prize: 

Such as old Christmas hath in store, 

*T will last till nigh the season's o’er. 

Nor shall aught else be wanting here 

Of blithe festivity or cheer. 

As sweetest flowers are often found 

Creeping upon the lowest ground, 

So here mince pie, that favourite long, 

And worthy of the boast of song, 

Graces, as anciently, the feast, 

A type of offerings from the East; 

Of all our signs we shal! not see 

Than this a greater luxury. 

And here from Christmas who would fly? 

We have his boasted frumenty, 

Preferr’d by all, but most by those 

Who would not customs old oppose. 

Nor can there be who would forsake 

The spiced ale, or nice yule cake, 

Cross’d with the sign of Him who bleu 

With all our sins upon his head. 


Beneath the humblest roof we may 

Each laughter-loving group survey; 

Their little perlour deck’d with green 
May to advantage rare be seen : 

The whiten’d hearth, the chimney row, 
With polish’d iron grate below, 

A robin near, too, often heard ; 

And there a portrait, “‘George the Third ;” 
And here a print, ’tis Hogarth’s “‘ Harlot,” 
Close by the late good Princess Charlotte? 
Asampler fram’d, with Rules of Health, 
And Franklin’s standard Way to Wealth. 
There, too, in one tall, towering column 
Is rang’d each well-read dog-eared volume. 
The Holy Bible first ig seen, 

Which long a register has been, 


And when their little race was run. 

A history, England’s rights and charters, 
With Fox’s Book of blessed Martyrs. 

Here Bunyan, with the Psalter, lying, 

And Taylor’s Rules for Holy Dying; 

A few odd volumes, murders, treasons, 
With Baxter’s Rest, and Thomson's Seasons. 
* * ® * * 
And lo! a train of revelry 

Sweeps in, in antique colours dress’d ; 
And of the rout the foremost He, 

Lord of misrule—ruling the rest. 

See where they come, a tittering band, 
To frolic at their king’s command, 
Who leads the way, a jolly wight, 

For many a year each youth’s delight. 
As Christmas forth he comes arrayed, 
A very Falstaff in his trade: 

In quaint attire, big as the knight, 
With wond’rous paunch and appetite; 
A face beneath a steeple hat, - 

As yonder moon, full, round, and fat; 
A cloak of green, ’neath wreaths of holly, 

A nose with Bardolph’s that would vie, 
Complete old Christmas marching jolly ; 

With wand he will not fail to ply 

About the recreant limbs of those 
Who dare his majesty oppose. 
With him a half-blown rose array’d, 
As dame Mince Pie in rich brocade, 
Next, Robin Hood in Lincoln green, 
A blither groom was never seen ; 
His cap with golden tassel gay, 

Beneath a roguish laughing eye: 
Who would the archer disobey, 

Or lightly pass the outlaw by? 
With him also in rustic dress 

_ Comes fair maid Marian, blue-eyed belle; 
A flower of forest loveliness, 

Whose looks speak more than words ean tell. 
With these a wild-wood outlaw throng 
Of merry bandits pace along; 

Stout Scarlet, Locksley, Little John, 
With merry Midge the miller’s son, 
And Friar Tuck with rosy gills, 

To rouse the deer in brakes and hills, 
Away the antics frantic gay; 

On tiptoe frisk, the dance they tread, 
Like fairies in the month of May, 

With Puck mischievous at their head. 


Tide Cable. 











Days. |Morn. Even Height. Festivals, &c. 
h m.j/ft. fn.! 
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Epiphany. 
Lucian. 
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Monday ..12 
Tuesday --13 





3 
2 
5 
0 
1 
8 
1 
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;Moon’s First Quarter. 
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‘1st Sund. after Epiphany. 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
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p.m rain.—29th, Dense fog during night. 


.m. thunder & lightning.—27th, Nine, a.m. rain. 
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Che Hivesive. 


“ In order to employ one part of this life in serious and im- 
portant occupations, it is necessary to spend another in mere 
amusements.” — JOHN LOCKE. 

“* There is a time to laugh and a time to weep.” —SOLOMON. 








No, IIL 
VIVENT LES BAGATELLES! 


(Continued from our last.) 
—-_ 
SOLUTIONS TO CONUNDRUMS, &c. IN OUR LAST. 
5. The sign of the shop No. —, because there is two 
ton upon it (TUTON.) : 
6. It is over a fish-house (over officious.) 
7, Mr. Fishwick’s (BootH and FisHWICK.) 
8. John Quil and Mary Gold. 
§. Two footmen may be siz-fvot-men. 
19. The Nile. ** Ex nihilo Nihi/ fit.” 
11. Because she’s kili’d her kin by a rum puncheon. 
12. Because he’s a bamboo-seller. 
13. Because he is in an ice situation. 
14. When he is abed. 
15. Because it is a male conveyance. 
16. Because he is @ torturer of heirs (/airs. ) 
17. B e he has hopped the twig. 
18. Because he is a suttee (sooty. ) 
19. Because he is a-roasting jack. 
20. Because it is a-fire. 
21. Am I able? (amiable.) 
22. Elegy (L E G.) 
23. B 4 (before.) 
24. Benison. 
25. Level. 
26. Two at 4s. nine at 1s. and nine at 4d. 
27. +5 the Figure. 
2)-————— 
925 
,5X,5=125 equal 
28. Page. 
29. Cor-niche. 





— 
NEW CONUNDRUMS, &e. 
Good, indifferent, bad, and shecking. 


30. What is that which is necessary in cooking a beef 
steak in the best style, and which is indispensible to ‘an 
argument ? 

$1. Ba is the letter P like a bloody tyrant of anti- 

uity 
’ $2. Why does a Tipperary man, when he gets married, 
necessarily become a disaffected subject ? 

33. Why are wemen of fashion in a storm at sea like 
the islands in the Hgean Sea ? 

4 = are hideous giants like a celebrated Heathen 
leity 

35. Why is a dinner given by the present Premier like 
one of the principal streets in Liverpool ? 

36. Why is integrity like hot water ? 

37. Why does a true churchman, even a native, prefer 
other docks to the Liverpool Docks. 

38. My first seldom appears without light, my second is 
always attendant on commerce, my whole is a great sea- 
port in England. 

89. Why is every young unmarried female like eight 
furlongs ? 


(From the Boy's Qwn Book.) 








PHILOSOPHY CHEATED. 

This feat is really an excellent one, and has astonished 
crowds of spectators in London and different parts of the 
United Kingdom. It was one of the favourites of a late 
popular professor, and is now tirst promulgated. Before 
you perform it in public, you must practise it, until you 
are quite perfect, in private, for it would be a pity to spoil 
its effect by making a blunder in it. Begin by stating 
very seriously, what is a well-known fact, that, if a bucket 
full of water be hurled round his head by = man, who is 
sufficiently strong, none of the water will fall out. If this 
be at all discredited, be prepared not only to support your 
assertion, but to carry the point still further, by placing a 
tumbler full of any liquid in the inside of a broad hoop, 
which you hold in your hand by a small piece of string 
fixed to it, and twirling it round at your side. If you do 
this with velocity, although the tumbler, in the circles 
made by the hoop, is frequently.quite bottom upward, it 





will neither fall from the hoop, nor will any of the water 
be spilt. Todo this, however, requires even more prac- 
tice than the trick which it prefaces; as, although there is 
no difficulty in it while the hoop is in rapid motion, yet 
there is some danger until you are rendered expert by 
practice, of the tumbler’s falling, when you begin to put 
the hoop in motion, and when you wish to stop it. If, 
therefore, you are not pertectly capable of doing it, state 
the fact only, which some or other of your auditors will, 
most probably, support, as it is pretty generally known. 
You now go on to say, that the air under the water in the 
glass, when it is topsy-turvey, keeps it in; and that, upon 
the same principle, if you can turn your hand, upon which 
you place a piece of thin wood (about one inch broad, and 
six inches long) sufficiently quick, although the back be 
uppermost, the air will actuaily keep the wood up against 
the palm of your hand, without any support. This they 
will be readily inclined to believe; the more philusophical 
the parties are, the more 
easily may you lead them to 
credit your assertion. They 
will, however, doubt your 
being possessed of sufficient 
manual dexterity to perform 
it quickly enough. 
e€ must now tell you 
how it is to be done :—Lay 
the piece of wood across the 
palm of your left hand, 
which keep wide open, with 
the thumb and all the fin- 
gers far apart, lest you be 
suspected of supporting tle wood with them. Next, take 
your left wrist in your right hand, and grasp it tightly, 
for the purpose, as you state, of giving the hand more 
steadiness.’ Now, suddenly turn the back of your left 
hand uppermost, and as your wrist moves in your right 
hand, stretch out the fore-finger of your right hand ; and 
as soon as the wood comes undermost, support it with 
such fore-finger. You may now shake the hand, and 
after a moment or two, suffer the wood to drop. It is two 
to one but the spectators will admit it to be produced by 
the action of the air, as you had previously stated, and 
try to do it themselves; but, of course, they must, unless 
you have performed the feat so awkwardly as to be dis- 
covered, fail in its performance. If you have no objection 
to reveal the secret, you can do 
it agsie.. sal _— they are 
ravely philosophizing upon it, 
ar A lift up your hand, 
(videcut, )and expose the trick. 
This will, doubtless, create 
much amusement. Observe, 
that in doing this feat, you 
must keep your fingers so low, 
that no one can see the palm of 
your left hand; and move your 
finger so carefully that its action 
may not be detected ; and if it 
be not, you may rest satisfied 
that its absence from round the 
wrist of the left hand will not 
be discovered, some of the fin- 
ers being naturally supposed 
to be under the coat; so that if the spectators only see 
two, or even one, they will imagine the others are beneath 
the cuff. There is one other observation necessary before 
we conclude; it is this: when you have turned your hand 
over, do not keep the stick too long upheld, lest the spec- 
tators should take hold of your hands and discover the 
trick: before their astonishment has ceased, adroitly re- 
move your fore-finger, and suffer the stick to fall to the 
ground. 











THE RESTORED THREAD. 

Take two pieces of thread, of one foot in length each ; 
roll one of them round, like a small pea, which put be- 
tween your left fore-finger and thumb. Now, hold the 
other out at length, between the fore-finger and thumb of 
each hand ; then let some one cut the same asunder in the 
middle: when that is done, put the tops of your two 
thumbs together, so that you may, with less suspicion, re- 
ceive the thread which you hold in your right handinto your 
left, without opening your left finger and thumb. Then, 
holding these two pieces as you did before, let them be cut 
asunder in the middle aJso, and conveyed again as before, 
until they be very short ; then roll all the ends together, 
and keep that ball of thread before the other in the left 
hand, and, with a knife, thrust the same into a candle,— 
where you may hold it until it be burnt to ashes ; pull 
back the knife with your right hand, and leave the ashes, 
with the other ball, betwixt your fore-finger and thumb of 
your left hand; and with the two thumbs and fore-fingers 






















together, rub the ashes, ang, at length, draw out that 
thread which has been all this time betwixt your fore-finger 
and thumb. 
THE HALF-CROWN UPHELD. 
Privately cut the rim of the edge whichvis raised to pro- _ 
tect the face of half-a-crown, so that a little bit of the sil- 
ver may stick up; take the coin in your right hand, and, 
by pressing it with you thumb against a door or wainscoat, 
the bit that sticks up will enter the wood, and thus sup- | 
port the half-crown. 
THE CUT LACE JOINED. 
Conceal a piece of lace in your hand; then produce | 
another piece of the same pattern; double the latter, and | 
put the fold between your fore-finger and thumb with the 
piece which you have previously concealed, doubled inthe © 
same manner ; pull out a little of the latter, so as to make | 
a loop, and desire one of the company to cut it asunder. | 
If you have conveyed the concealed piece of lace so dex- | 
terously as to be undetected, with the other between your | 
thumb and fore-finger, the spectators will, naturally 
enough, think you have really cut the latter; which you 
may seem to make whole again, while repeating some con- 
juring words, and putting away the two ends of the piece | 
that is actually cut. 





VIVENT LES BAGATELLES. 
TO THE EDITOR. ; 
Sir,—I am a being that has never yet been noticed — 
by any writer, ancient or modern, a piece of neglect 
which I must remedy by taking that office upun myself. 
To enter at once on the matter then, I must teli you 
that I am devoid of flesh and blood, but my bones are 
of great thickness and immensely strong. I bave but 
one arm and no legs, a most capacious belly, and but a 
sorry head-piece.* But nature, to make up these defi. 
ciencies, has endowed me with great power. Some of our 
race have the strength of a hundred horses, though I, 
myself, am a weakly individual, no stronger than fifty 
men. I have heard uf some puny creatures who are as 
weak as a horse, but this must be a fabrication. I am of 
temperate habits, never getting drunk, though, of water, 
I must have a plentiful supply, for, unlike other beings, I 
only burst when I can’t get enough. I smoke sometimes, 
but never chew. I ama very steady worker when I am 
well, but I am subject toa stiffness in the joints, espe- 
cially if I am worked day and night. When I am overe | 
worked I pepo my dissatisfaction by groans, but I never 
If I am ill-used beyond all bearing, I play the 
very devil (If had nearly said) but @ very little attention to 
my wants pacifies me. 1 
We are of various trades. One of my sons is a sawyer, | 
(top and bottom) another a miller, a third an eminent 
spinner, some thirty miles distant, and a fourth does the © 
state service as block-maker, in Portsmouth dock-yard. | 
One is going to try his hand as a carrier, but I have no 
great hopes of him, for we are a short-winded race and 
cannot go up hill very well. A cousin. of mine (for in 
these hard times, Sir, we are obliged to stir for a living) | 
went into the south of England to be an agriculturist, 
where he thrashes, churns, and steams potatoes, to the 
great satisfaction of his master, but he refused peremp- | 
torily to milk or plough, for the young chap had some 
pride, and was not-going to do-every. thing. Another of | 
my friends (and we are much sought after, as we never 
get drunk or are tired, and never strike for wages) was kid- 
napped, dragged on board ship, put under hatchways, — 
and forced to row all his life. We are thought to excel 
in pumping, and one overgrown individual of my acquain- 
tance pumps a very respectable river out of the Cornish 
mines. Not to be tedious, I will only mention that some 
of us were sent out to the mines in South America, and 
that we are found very useful on the Mississippi and the 
Ohio. From what I have communicated to you, Sir, you 
may, see how useful I am to man in his peaceful pursuits, 
but he, wicked mortal, and weak as he is wicked, must 
needs try my power in the field of battle. Now, I am 
very ready to help him at his work, but I will not assist 
him to fight, so that when I was called upon to show my 
vigour in throwing bombs, cannon balis, and other des- 
tructive projectiles, before some generals and princes, [ | 
was seized with such a lameness and disorder that I gave 
no satisfaction, and the idea was abandoned. Believing 
the time will come, when I shall take off all drudgery from 
the hands of man, so that he will have time to apply him- 
self to the cultivation of his mind, and the improvement 
of his morals, I remain, with feelings of esteam, and from 


the very centre of my bowels, your humble servant, 
Steve Kesee, 





*To guard against misinterpretation, I beg leave to declare 
Tam not in the Common Council. 
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HMliscellanies. 


AWFUL DISCOVERY. 





— 
The following horrid tale of fiction is given in some 
papers as true. It is well told, but there are circum- 
stances in the narrative which must convince almost any 
erson that it isaromance. Wecopy it from an American 
journal; but we think we have before perused it in the 
English papers. 


** One serene evening, in the middle of August, 1775, 
Captain Warrens, the master of a Greenland whale ship, 
found himself becalmed among an immense number of 
icebergs, in about 77 degrees north latitude. On one side, 
and within a mile of his vessel, these were of immense 
height and closely wedged together, and a succession of 
snow-covered peaks appeared behind each other as far as 
the eye could reach, showing that the ocean was completely 
blocked up in that quarter, and that it had, probably, been 
so for along period of time. Captain Warrens did not 
feel altogether satisfied with his situation, but there being 
no wind, he could not move one way or another, and he, 
therefore, kept a strict watch, knowing that he would be 





ye i, 


safe as long as the surrounding icebergs continued in their 
respective places. 

** About midnight the wind rose to a gale, accompanied 
by thick showers of snow, while a succession of tremen- 
dous thundering, grinding, and crashing noises, gave 
fearful evidence that the ice was in motion. The vessel 
received violent shocks every moment ; for the haziness of 
the atmosphere prevented those on board from discovering 
in what direction the open water lay, or if there actually 
was any at all on either side of them. The night was 
spent in tacking as often as any cause of danger happened 
to present itself, and in the morning the storm abated, and 
Captain Warrens found, to his great joy, that his ship had 
not sustained any seriousinjury. He remarked, with sur- 
prise, that the accumulated icebergs, which had on the 
preceding evening formed an impenetrable barrier, had 
been separated and disarranged by the wind, and that, in 
one place, a canal of open sea wound its course among 
them as far as the eye could discern. 

‘+ It was two miles beyond the entrance of this canal that 
a ship made its appearance about noon. The sun shone 
brightly at the time, and a gentle breeze blew from the 
north. At first some intervening icebergs prevented Capt. 
Warrens from distinctly secing any thing but her masts ; 
but he was struck with the strange manner in which her 








DA CAPO. 











sails were disposed, and with the dismantled aspect of her 
yards and rigging. She continued to go before the wind 
for a few furlongs, and then, grounding upon the low ice- 
bergs, remained motionless. 

** Captain Warrens’ curiosity was so much excited that 
he immediately leaped into his boat with several seamen, 
and rowed towards her. On approaching he observed that 
her hull was miserably weather-beaten, and not a soul ap- 

red on the deck, which was covered with snow toa 
considerable depth. He hailed her crew several times, 
but no answer was returned. Previous to stepping on 
board, an open port-hole near the main chains caught his 
eye, and on looking into it, he perceived a man reclining 
back in a chair, with writing materials on a small table 
before him, but the feebieness of the light made every 
thing very indistinct. The party, therefore, went upon 
the deck, and having removed tlie hatchway, which they 
found closed, they descended to the cabin. They first 
came to the apartment which Captain Warrens viewed 
through the port-hole. A tremor seized him as he entered 
it. Its inmate retained his former position, and seemed to 
be insensible to strangers. He was found to be a corpse, 
and a green damp mould had covered his checks and fore- 
head, and veiled his open eye-bails. He held a pen'th his 
hand, and a log-book lay befere him, the last sen in 
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whose unfinished page ran thus :—‘ Nov. 11, 1762. We} 
have now been enclosed in the ice seventeen days. The 
fire went out yesterday, and our master has been trying 
ever since to kindle it again, without success. His wife 
died this morning. There is no relief ——’ 

‘¢Captain Warrens and his seamen hurried from the 
spot without uttering a word. On entering the principal 
cabin the first object that attracted their attention was the 
dead body of a female reclining on a bed in an attitude 
of deep interest and attention. Her countenance retained 
the freshness of life, and a contraction of the limbs alone 
showed that'her form was inanimate. Seated on the floor 
was the corpse of an apparently young man, holding a 
steel in one hand and a flint in the other, as if in the act 
of striking fire upon some tinder which lay beside him. 

‘In the fore part of the vessel several sailors were found 
lying dead in their births, and the body of a dog was 
crouched at the bottom of the gang-way stairs. Neither 
provisions nor fuel could be discovered anywhere; but 
Captain Warrens was prevented, by the superstitious pre- 
judices of his seamen, from examining the vessel as mi- 
nutely as he wished to have done. He therefore carried 
away the log-book already mentioned, and returned to his 
own ship, and immediately steered to the southward, 
deeply impressed with the awful example which he had 
just witnessed of the danger of navigating the Polar seas 
in high northern latitudes. 

**On returning to England he made various inquiries 
respecting vessels that had disappeared in an unknown 
way, and, by comparing the results of these with the in- 
formation wick was afforded by the written documents in 
his possession, he ascertained the name and history of the 
imprisoned ship and of her unfortunate master, and found 
that she had been frozen up 13 years previous to the time 
of his discovering her among the ice.” 





ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE. 

During the week we have been highly gratified by a 
visit to this-favourite place of amusement, which was 
opened for tHe season on Monday last, the 29th ult.— 
Since the last season the interior of the house has under- 
gone great alterations and improvements. Additional ac- 
commodation for the audience has been provided ; and the 
house, having been completely repainted, gilded, and 
otherwise ornamented, is now, we should imagine, both 
for extent and beauty, superior to any theatre of the kind 
out of the metropolis. The external improvements are 
not yet complete, but the entrances to the different parts 
of the house are now very commodious, and will, ac- 
cording to the plan we have seen, be very elegant and 
tasty when completed. The spirited proprietors have evi- 
dently spared neither labour nor expense to do their part 
in rendering the establishment worthy of the public pa- 
tronage; and, the talent and spirit of Mr. Ducrow, 
who, we understand, has taken the theatre for the season, 
in his managerial and equestrian capacity, we doubt not 
that his part will be performed with equal zeal and suc- 
cess in catering for the public amusement. The grand 
attraction of the evening wes the equestrian performances 
in the circle, by Mr. Ducrow and his able troop of eques- 
trians. But Ducrow himself is the nonpareil, the very 
ne plus ultra of equestrian perfection. We never saw 
combined so much fearlessness, perfect ease, and still so 
many beautiful and appropriate attitudes as he evinced 
on the backs of his four highly-managed and beautiful 
chargers. Never did a Miss, upon the floor of a ball-room, 
foot it with greater confidence and ease than did he, whilst 
going through his elegant and expressive attitudes, 
changing his steeds, and guiding these beautiful and 
docile animals, which attended to their master’s will as if 
there had been some stronger community of feeling be- 
tween them than that of the bit and the rein. The other 
performances in the cizcle were also of the most’ pleasing 
description, and were received by the audience with very 
great applause. Mr. Ducrow seems not only to have 
brought the proud and generous steed to a state of do- 
cility and subjection unexampled, but also to have suc- 
ceeded in teaching a mere infant to imitate the actions and 
appearance of a man and a warrior. We allude to the 
mimic Napoleon, who, though not above eighteen inches 
high, by his air, dress, motions, and general appearance, 
gave, at the same time, so exact a resemblance, and so ad- 
mirable a caricature of his great original, that he kept the 
audience in a continued roar of laughter and applause. 
The airs with which the urchin reviewed his grenadiers, 
into one of whose knapsacks he might have been stowed 
with great facility, gave his commands to his aids-de- 
camp, wrote his despatches, took his snuff, and offered a 





pinch occasionally to his comrades in arms, disposed him- 
self to rest, warmed himself before the camp fire, and, 





finally, led his troops to the attack on the sounding of an 


alarm, were, one and all, inimitable. The performances 


; in the circle were followed by a harlequinade, termed cv 
Yeliow Dwarf, of which we saw little more than the in-! 
The scenery and dresses were very splendid. | 


troduction. 


| Fashions for Fanuarp. 





Warxine Dress.—A_ pelisse of ethereal blue satin, 


We were glad to see the house so well attended, the pit; fastening down the front of the skirt by danguette-straps. 


and gallery being crowded, and the boxes adorned by a) 
fashionable and select company. We doubt not that the | 
spirited exertions of Mr. Ducrow, to merit the public) 
favour, will meet with as spirited a return on the part of 
the public. 





MR. DOLIER’S COPY-BOOKS. 
The following testimonials have just unexpectedly | 
been received by Mr. Dolier, and are most flattering to} 
his feelings. The first is from Mr. Harding, the in-! 
genious author of an improved system of short-hand; | 
and the second is from a gentleman personally unknown | 
to Mr. Dolier, namely, Mr. Paton, the celebrated writing. | 
Master, whose merits, as a teacher, are so justly ap- 
preciated by the nobility and gentry of the metropolis. 
They give complete confirmation of the opinions formed | 
by the editors of the London daily journals, whose unani- | 
mously favourable notices of Dolier’s copy-books were as | 
cheerfully given as they were handsomely expressed. 
57, Harley-street. 
Str,—I have the pleasure of sending you a letter from Mr | 
Walter Paton, which, no doubt, you will make the proper) 
use of. I entirely coincide with the opinion expressed by my | 
friend Mr. Paton. 
W. HARDING, Stenographer. 
To the Proprietor of the newly-invented Copy-book. 





2, Devonshire-street, London, 20th December, 1828. 
S1r,—I have examined the copy-book, and am much pleased 
with the plan; it appears to be well calculated to fix in the 
mind of the pupil correct notions of the art of writing. I 
am more pleased with it because I have found, from expe- 
rience, that the most elegant and rapid writing I have ever 
seen, has come from the hands of those who have learned to 
write with the greatest care, expressly according to the 
principles and rules of the art.—I remain, Sir, your most 
obedient servant, WALTER PATON, 
Wo the Author of the newly-invented Copy-book. 








LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 

To W. Godfrey Kneller, chemist, of Great Pearl-street, 
—_ for improvements in evaporating sugar, ap- 
plicable also to other purposes.—Dated the 27th of No- 
vember, 1828.—6 months allowed to enrol specificatien. 

To Joseph D’Arcy, Esq. of Leicester-square, for certain 
improvements in the construction of steam-engines and 
the — connected therewith.—29th November.—18 
months. 

To E. D. Philip, chemist, of Regent-street, for an im- 
proved distilling and rectifying apparatus —29th Nov.— 
6 months. 

To R. Stein, of Regent-street, for improvements in dis- 
tillation.—4ith Dec.—6 months. 

To W. Brunton, of Leadenhall-street, for an instru- 
ment to ascertain and register the quantity of specific gra- 
vity and temperature of certain fluids in transit, part of 
which invention is applicable to other purposes.—4th Dec. 
6 months. 

To P. Derbyshire, of Ely-place, Holborn, for a certain 
medicine or embrocation to prevent or alleviate sea-sickness, 
which may be usefully applied to other maladics.—4th 
Dec.—6 months. 

To Z. Riley, engineer, of Union-street, Southwark, for 
certain improved apparatus to be attached to carriages for 
safety in travelling. —10th Dee.—4 months. 

To G. Renaldson, of South Shields, for his improve- 
ments in rotatory steam-engines, &c.—4th Dec.--6 months. 

To J. Hague, engineer, of Cable-street, Wellclose- 
square, for improvements in the method of expelling the 
molasses or syrup from sugar.—6th Bec.—2 months. 

To I. Dickson, of Chester-street, Grosvenor-place, for 
an improved projectile.—8th Dec.—2 months. 

To J. Boase, gentleman, of Albany-street, and T. 
Smith, mechanic, of Augustus-street, both in Regent’s 
Park, for their improvements in machinery for scraping, 
sweeping, cleaning, and watering streets and roads.—10th 
Dec.—2 months. 

To T. Lawes, of the Strand, for his improvement in the 
manufacture of bobbin-net lace.—10th Dec.—6 months. 

ToC. Cummerow, of Lawrence, Pountney-lane, for cer- 
tain improvements (communicated from abroad) in pro- 
pelling vessels.—10th Dec.—6 months. 

To A. Louis, mechanic, of Dean-street, Birmingham, 
for a mechanical volti subito, to assist the player of music 
quickly to turn the leaves of music-books whilst playing. 
—10th Dec.—2 months. 





The body quite plain, and surmounted at the throat by a 
nett ruff, bowillonée. Sleeves, en gigot, with gauntlet 
cuffs, finished on the outside of the arm with straps, cor- 
responding with those which fasten the skirt of the pelisse 
where it closes. A 19g Benes tippet of marten-skin is 
tied round the throat, beneath the ruff. The hat is of 
black velvet, trimmed with broad white blond, and white 
satin ribbon, a large rosette of which is placed at the ex- 
tremity of the brim, on the right side; whence proceeds a 
bandeau, crossing the brim, underneath, next the hair: 
the crown is profusely ornamented in front, with white 
blond, and in the centre of this, at the base of the crown, 
is a rosette of white satin ribbon. Black kid half boots 
complete this costume. 

EvEniING Dress.—A dress of tulle over white satin ; 
with a full bowillonée border next the feet, of tulle, in 
flutings, headed by bows formed of one loop, and one end 
of white satin ribbon, set very close together; over this 
border is a broad bias fold, with a row of white satin 
foliage above it. The corsage is of white satin, finished 
at the bust with drapery, @ /a Sévigné, in tulle, fastened 
in the centre with an antique girandole brooch of jewellery, 
consisting chiefly of turquoise-stones, and finely enchased 
gold. The drapery is also fastened down on each shoulder, 
by a sinall rosace, in turquoise-stones. The sleeves are 
short and very full. The hair is arranged in full curls on 
each side of the face, and crowned by an open coronet- 
toque, consisting of puffs of celestial-blue crape, entwined 
with narrow black velvet, and crowned on the left side of 
the summit, with an aigrette, composed of turquoises and 
other precious stones: that part of the fogue which crosses 
the forehead has an ornament in the centre of differently 
colowred gems. The ear pendants are of turquoise stones 
and wrought gold, with a necklace composed of one row 
of turquoises, set in the form of large separate rosettes: 
such a necklace is of immense value. The shoes are of 
white satin. 





Correspondence. 





THE FRENCH HOMONYMES, 
i 

(% In consequence of an intimation, conveyed through 
the medium of a late Kaleidoscope, a French gentleman, 
an occasional correspondent, has been so polite as to send 
for our temporary use, a very comprehensive list of French 
words of synonymous sound, but different signification. 
We are much obliged to him for his consideration; and, 
as others may require the information which we have ob- 
tained, we shall here give, in the original, the note which 
accompanied the copy of Boiste’s dictionary, the work to 
which we have adverted. 

MonsiEuR,—Vous demandez dans votre dernier nu- 
mero du Kaleidoscope, que quelqu’un veuille vous indiquer 
Vouvrage contenant le plus d’homonymes francais; ci- 
joint nous avons Vhonneur de vous envoyer, en commu- 
nication, le dictionnaire de Boiste, (sixiéme edition,) od 
vous trouverez, page 208 du complément, un dictionnaire 
d’homonymes que nous croyons assez complet. Vous 
trouverez, de plus, page 212 du méme complément, un 
dictionnaire de paronymes,* qui n’avait jamais été publié 
avant 1823, époque de la publication de cette sixiéme 
édition. Ces deux dictionnaires particuliers ont été com- 
posés spécialement pour les étrangers, comme le dit l’au- 
teur lui méme, dans son avis a la téte de ce précieux 
manuel encyclopédique. En nommant Boiste il est super- 
flue de parler du poids de son autorité, puisqu’il est, avec 
justice, considéré aujourdhui comme le premier lexico- 
graphe frangais. Quant’aux trois auteurs que vous citez, 
nous ne le connoissons pas, et nous ne pensons pas qu’ils 
aient jamais publié quelque chose en France.—Nous 
avons l’honneur, etc. xX. 

Liverpool, le 24 Dicembre, 1828. 





* Paronymes, mots voisins l'un de Yautre par leur ortho 
graphe. 
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70 THE EDITOR. 

$1n,—In reply to the chess query which appeared in the 
Kaleidoscope of the 23d December, I have to inform your 
correspondent, that, in three different works, there is the 
same rule, which, in substance, is as follows:—** If a 
player give check, without warning, the adversary is not 
bound to ward it off; but if the player, on his next 
move, should say check, each party must retract his last 
move, and the check must be warded off.”” In the case 
before us it certainly was not B’s business to find out that 
his own king was in check, and if the game had proceeded 
several moves after A had checked him, and before he 
had checkmated 4, he wins the game; at least so I should 

infer from the rule.—I am, Sir, yours, &c. w.c. 


The Beauties of Chess. 


‘6 Ludimus efigiem belli.” —ViDa. 
—<—_- 











(Continued from page 164.) 
SOLUTION TO STUDY 6CI. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Castle ...... F—sx 1 Castle ..... F—8 
2. Queen ......G—6X 2 Castle ......F—7 
3 Queen ...... G—8X 3 Castle ...... F—8 
4 Queen ......E—6X 4 Queen ...... E—6 
5 Knight......D—6X 5 Queen ...... D. 
6 Bishop...... D—7 6 Queen ......D—7 


4 
7 Pawn ......D—7 x MATE. 


SITUATION FOR STUDY CCII. 
White to win, with a pawn, in seven moves, without 
iaking any of the black piecés or pawns, or compel the 
black to win, with a pawn, in seven moves. 
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Mathematical Department. 


MATHEMATICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 








— 

54. By Mr. H. Clay.—On the transverse axis AB, of a 
given ellipse, a circle is described, from the centre C draw 
a right line to cut the circle in D, and. the ellipse in E; 
from D and E draw the right ordinates DM, EN, and, in 
CE take CP, a mean proportional between DM and EN, 
—find the equation and quadrature of the curve which is 
the locus of P. 

55. By Mr. Clay.—Find the moment of inertia of 
an ellipse about the transverse, us also about the conju- 
gate; then determine that diameter about which the mo- 
ment of inertia is a mean proportional between the two 
former. 

56. By Mr. T. Todd.—If the acute angles A and C 
of any right-angled triangle ABC, be each of them 
bisected by the straight lines AD. CE; demonstrate, 
geometrically. that AE®--CD?-++-(EB » BD*)—2EB?-+4 
2BD?-+4(AB w@CB?.) 7 

Solutions (postage paid) directed to the Committee of 
the Mathematical Society, left at No. 4, Whitemill-street, 
Liverpool, will meet with proper attention. 





Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
pular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological,and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in .Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c. 





" CHEMISTRY.—CALORIC. 
ie 
{( Continued from page 211.) 


1. The term caloric has now been adopted into philoso- 
seg: language as expressing the matter or cause of heat ; 
eat being the sensation produeed. 
2. The particles of caloric repel each other. 


‘ pool, that he is prepared to receive Classes of from Six to 
Nine; or individual Pupils;—at No. 12, Duke-street, near 


Colquitt-street. 





AMPHITHEATRE. 
— 
THIS EVENING (MONDAY) JANUARY 5, 1829. 


Mr. DUCROW has the honour of announcing to the 
Public, that, in addition to the present Company, he will 
have the satisfaction of mtroducing six Principal London 
Performers, who will make their obeisance to a Liverpool 
audience, and who, he trusts, will find that favour which 
has hitherto marked their professional eareer in this town. 
This accession of Dramatic Strength, Mr. Ducrow coneeives, 
will place his Establishment on a par with any theatre in or 
out of the metropolis. The Evening’s Entertainments to 

ith a terrific and interesting Melo Drame (from 





3. It is attracted by all other bodies; it has, therefore, an 
irresistible tendency to produce a universal equilibrium of 
temperature, or to pass from bodies in which it has accu- 
mulated into bodies in which it is deficient. 

4. When caloric moves through bodies, it is said to be 
conducted by them; metals are the best conductors, then 
stones, glass, dried wood; fluids also conduct it, but as 
they admit of intestine motion among their particles they 
carry it more frequently than they conduct it. 

5. The most general effect of caloric is expansion. 
This expansion either consist in 

Ist. A simple increase of volume; or, 

2d. .It produces a change of form in the substance heated. 

Ist. From solid to fluid; fusion, liquifaction. 

2d. From solid or fluid to vapour ; vaporization. 

6. From an all bodies are considered as solid when 
totally deprived of caloric: but they are termed solid, 
fluid, or gaseous, according to the state in which they 
exist at the ordinary temperature of the atmosphere. 

7. Caloric produces the sensation of heat on the living 
body, and its general action is stimulant. 

8. The general effects of the abstraction of caloric are 
diminution of volume, condensation, diminution of tem- 
perature and sensation of eold. 

9. The means employed to increase temperature are the 
rays of the sun. - 

GALVANISM. 

1. Galvanism was first discovered by Galvani, an Italian 
philosopher, by bis accidentally observing the convulsion 
in the limbs of dead frogeon their being placed in con- 
tact with two different metals. 


the French) entitled 
THE ASSASSIN'S FLIGHT; 
OR, BLOOD DEMANDS ITS VICTIM. 


The SCENES of the CIRCLE will consi Mr, Duesow’s 
last new Speectrian productions, am 2 con- 
quence of the many testimonies of satis 


se ap- 
lause with which they have been reeefved, Tre; 

for Three Nights eng ; — 
THE EXERCISES of the PERSIAN STERD, REGEE PAK. 

And the Burlesque Parade, and Military Scene of the 

The LILLAPUTIAN BONAPARTE, with the MINUET and 
GAVOTTE, DANCED BY FOUR HORSES, and Rode by 
Messrs. Ducrow and MacintosH, and the Mademoiselles 
Ducrow.—In the course of the Evening, Mr. DUCROW will 


ap as 
THE COURIER with his RAMPING STEEDS! 
Previous to which, Mr. AVERY and Miss KING will appear 
in their EQUESTRIAN SCENES. 
The dramatic Entertainments will be resumed by a petite, 
lively, and elegant piece, called the 
MYSTERIES OF AN HOUR! 
OR A FAMILY IN LOVE. 
Toconclude with the grand Oriental Comic Pantomime of the 
PRINCESS OF THE GOLDEN ISLES, 
OR THE YELLOW DWARF AND MOTHER,BUNCH. 
Boxes 3e. 6d. second price 2s. 6d.; Pit 2s.¢econd price, 1s: 
Gallery 1s. no second price. In compliance with several 
letters, and the general desire of the Public, the second price 
will commence exactly at Nine o’cloek to the Boxes and Pit. 
Places for the Boxes may be taken of Mr. Grocott, at the 
Box-office of the Theatre. 


Mr, Dolier’s Improved Writing Copies.—We 
ee ene Oe in favour of Mr. 
ier’s copy-books; and we here repeat what we said on 





2. The voltaic pile by which it is rendered most mani- 
fest ,is constructed | by above one another alternate 





dises of zinc, , and cloth,—in any number of pieces 
ending with the copper, the pieces of cloth being soaked 
in a solution of common sajt. 

3. If we place a piece of zine about the size of a shil- 
ling between and lips, and then a shilling on the 
tongue, on bringing them into contact, a strong acid taste 
is found in the mouth; and if the experiment is done in 
the dark, a flesh of fire will be quite perceptible in the 
eyes every time the metals touch one another. 

4. The discovery of galvanism bas explained a number 
of phenomena otherwise could 
accounted for. heathing of ships, if nailed with i 

5. The co s ing . if nailed with iron 
nails, form My pence i galvanic circle ; by means of the 
water the metals are oxidized or rusted immediately at 
the point of contact. 

6. It was long a well-known fact, that all fermented 
liquors, ale, porter, &c. had a different and more agreeable 
taste when drank out of a metal jug, (particularly:silver) 
than when out of glass or stone ware. In. this case the 
metal, the palate, and liquid form a galvanic circle, and 
produce the aifferent taste. ” 

7. Galvanism is the most powerful instrument of analy. 
sis with which we are acquainted ; and, when properly ex- 
cited, is sufficiently powerful to decompose any compound 
substance whatever, even pure gold may be burned when 
forming a part of a galvanic circuit. 

MAGNETISM. ’ 

1. If an oblong piece of iron be suspended freely, it 
will assume a determinate position with regard to the axis 
of the earth. aise ; 

2. When the same end always points in the same direc- 
tion, it is said to possess polarity, or to be a magnet. 

3. The similar poles of two magnets repel each other, 
and the dissimilar poles attract each other, with a force 
decreasing as the distances : 

4. Any piece of iron when in theneighbourhood of a mag- 
net, is a magnet; and its polarity is so disposed that mag- 
net and iron mutually attract each other. 

5. Magnetism does not seem to affect or influence che- 


the subject im the last Loring ty ag our experience 
in our own + ag. Beg us in aseerting that s child, 
by means of Mr. Dolier’s copy-books, will make a greater 
progress in writing, in one week, than could be expected 
in a month, without such aid. 
ay 


Go Correspondents. 


Cuess Query.—A short note whieh was prepared as an an- 
swer to the query of qd), published in she Kaleidoscope of the 
234 December, has been misiaid; but we shall not fail to 
publish its substance in our next. 

ConsTRUCTION oF THE EakTH, &c#—The letter of a Modern 
Platonian shall appear next week. ‘The subject now engages 
much of the public attention, in proof of which we may 
observe, en passant, that our editorial article respecting 
Professor Leslie’s theory, &c., published last week, although 
of considerable length, has been copied into several London, 

» and other journals, the Globe, the Morning Herald, &c. 

Maraiace.—In bringing the letter of our London correspond- 
ent, W. P., toa conclusion, we shall venture to give him 
a hint which may be serviceable whenever be sets seriously 
about looking for a helpmate. The best dowry a man can 
have with a wife is good principles, good temper, and ae- 
complishments. A woman who brings a fortune to her 
husband often squanders much more than she contributed, 
while the wife, who has little dowry but her virtues and 
accomplishments, may save him a fortune. The woman 
who spends her time in the house, whose chief delight is 
in the nursery, herself educating her children, will, in a 
short time, save her husband a considerable sum; if the 
family is large, perhaps some hundreds a year. Let W. P. 
look then for an accomplished woman of good principles 
and disposition, if he would be happy. 

Music.—The Song by J. B. L. E., of Staffordshire, shall appear 
as soon as possible. 
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